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r Al x 
THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKs, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 
Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, addressed to J. G. Lock- 

hart, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 12mo. pp. 402. Murray 

(16th Vol. of the Family Library). 
EvEerYTHING written by the great Novelist on a subject like this 
will meet with attention, and be found to repay it,—!.ut only, we 
think, when the novelist or narrator of tales is speaking, and not 
when he speaks as a critic or a philosopher. Sir Walter Scott is a 
great writer after his kind, and has won an universal and an immor- 
tal reputation: he can afford to be thought not so great in every- 
thing, and we may venture to say that his genius is greatest when it 
confines itself to the report of what it hears and sees, and not when 
it becomes critical, conscious, and reflecting. His novels abound 
with character, are full of costume and situation, are the renewal of 
times and generations gone by; but they are not remarkable for 
giving good reasons, or affording a better insight into a question 
than clever writings in ordinary. The real genius of the author is 
of the true sort,—it pours forth its beams like the sun, without 
effort; and is not bound to know the nature of all that it warms 
and enlightens. Lesser creatures may do that, and the sunbeams 
be content. We give full vent to our admiration of what we think 
really admirable in Sir Walter, in order that a certain impatience 
we entertain of his politics may not be thought to influence us in 
our opinion of his inferior productions. In a word, we think Sir 
Walter a great wan, when he writes novels ; and only a clever one 
when he does anything else. He is an admirable painter, but not a 
profound thinker : he does not seem even to be aware of the extent 
of the propositions he brings forward: he wants moral courage: he 
is willing to think liberally by nature, but unwilling by education : 
he puts forth a speculation with one hand, and draws it in with the 
other, fearful of committing himself either for or against the many : 
and it is difficult to lay all this to the account of that general spirit 
of humanity to which the genius of his novels would otherwise 
warrant us in referring it, and which Jeads men of the greatest 
understandings to be the least peremptory, because no man can be 
bitterer tian he is in behalf of the narrowest prejudices, more scornful 
of the errors of the uneducated, or more courteous (we are sorry to 
say it) towards the iniquities of the powerful. See alone, as suffi- 
cient proofs, what he says here and there of reformers and of mobs, 
and the irrepressible cap-in-hand style in which he turns to 
speak of such men as Leicester and Guise. There is a 
review of his, discussing the different characters of Guise and Mas- 
saniello, in which this instinct of the courtier is painfully discern- 
ible. Sir Walter has a high and reverend, perhaps a religious 
notion of worldly power. Late events must have puzzled him. 
We are not sure that if the high church and tory party had carried 


their wishes of late years as far as they desired, the work before us | 


would not have presented us with much less of that involuntary 
scepticism, which at present seems forced out of the fingers’ ends of 
this illustrious and observant North Briton. 

Sir Walter says, in his introductory letter, that he makes “ no 
pretensions either to combat the system of those by whom he is 
anticipated in consideration of the subject, or to erect any new one 
of his own.” His purpose is, after a general account of Demono- 
logy and Witchcraft, “to confine himself to narratives of remarkable 
cases, and to the observations which naturally and easily arise of 
them.” He thinks, however, that “a few general remarks on the 
nature of Demonvlogy, and the original cause of the almost uni- 
versal belief in communication between mortals and beings of a 
power superior to themselves, and of a nature not to be compre- 
hended by human organs, are a necessary introduction to this sub- 
ject :? and he introduces it accordingly, as follows :— 

* The general, or, as it may be termed the universal belief of the 














inhabitants of the earth, in the existence of spirits separated from 
the encumbrance and incapacities of the body, is grounded on the 
consciousness of the divinity that speaks in our bosoms, and demun- 
strates to all men, except to few that are /ardened to the celestial 
voice, &c. &c. The reader sees what the author is about to say: 
yet in the course of a few lines, we find him proceeding thus :— 
“ Unaided by revelation, it cannot be hoped that mere earthly reason 
should be able to form any rational or precise conjecture concerning 
the destination of the soul when parted from the body :” but “ the 
conviction that such an indestructable essence exists, must infer the 
existence of many million of spirits, &c. &c. Probability may lead 
some of the most reflecting to anticipate a state of future rewards 
and punishments; as those experienced in the education of the 
deaf and dumb, find that their pupils, even while cut off from all 
instruction by ordinary means, have been able to form, out of their 
own unassisted conjectures, some ideas of the existence of a deity 
and of the distinction between soul and body,—a circumstance 
which proves how naturally these truths arise in the human mind.” 

As if deaf and dumb people were not liable to the same impres- 
sions from fancies of things unknown, as any other persons brought 
up by parents and nurses ; nay, more so, by reason of their limited and 
irritated faculties! And then how the question is begged in the 
phrase “consciousness of the divinity;” in the “demonstration’’ 
it produces, as if it amounted to a mathematical certainty; and in 
the Judaical word “hardened,” which will assuredly not suit the 
charity and “ theo-philanthrophy” of these Christian times ! 

The ground of the belief in spirits has been often stated, and surely 
is made up, partly of analogy, and partly of that very impossibility 
of coming to any conclusion, which leaves any desired conclusion 
feasible. We beg leave to say a little more on this subject, before 
we proceed to the interesting narratives of our author; for we 
shall at least be sincere upon it, and say what we really think 
without fear or reserve; and therefore we have a chance of getting 
at something a little further into the question perhaps, than writers 
with whom it would be ridiculous even to deprecate the idea of 
competition, except in the love of truth. 

And first with regard to analogy. Take away dogma and dicta- 
tion, and the mind has not only aright, but a reason, to avail itself 
of the absence of those impediments, and pursue to their utmost 
the possibilities of analogy. By imagination, not only faith exists, 
or the “ evidence of things unseen,”’ but hope, or the desire to see 
them, and even charity, or the going out of ones self; nay our very 
common-places ; for they would be nothing without the colours we 
put upon them, collected out of all the visions of humanity. Every- 
thing is real which touches us; our dreams leave the fairy evidence 
of their favours, in tears upon our eye-lids. The gross palate has a 
fibre in the brain, and appeals to the same sources as refinement ; 
and shall refinement, and all that can be done for us, have no war- 
rant? One thing, well considered, is no more mysterious than 
another. Our nature itself, relatively to other planets, is supernatu- 
ral; and as good is large and perpetual, like the beauty of the 
Universe, and evil local and fugitive, like the sorrow that lies down 
to die, so we need not fear to give the utmost loose to our specula- 
tions, and take a range among the stars as infinite as love. 

Now the existence of those stars (the visibility of which seems 
of no use to us but to encourage the remotest of our hopes) and 
the crowded vitality of the world about us, would argue, that 
myriads of creatures exist, beyond those which we are every day 
detecting with astonishment; and as we are not to suppose that our 
senses are the only senses in being, myriads of creatures may exist 
not cognizable to our senses, though conversant perhaps with our 
own world. Perhaps we are not the chief inhabitants of our 
planet. The atmosphere that we breathe, the light airy pulp that 
invests our globe (to say nothing of other mediums of existence) is 
of a size and loftiness, far, apparently, above our wants, and capable 
of being the sphere of myriads of noble creatures. We move at the 
bottom of it, like those men and women in the Arabian Nights, who 
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lived in the sea. 


3ut then we mount through it on the wings of | 
imagination. 


Nothing need humiliate us, while we have these and 
love ; nor can we conceive any rank in the scale of beings, with which | 
the exercise of our best faculties might not carry us into some sort 
of fellowship. The mind is the great thing, whether enclosed, like | 
the Genius, in a little chest, or let loose throughout the sky, in 
gigantic airiness. The beings that we speak of, may admire us, not | 
merely as we admire the bees and the birds, but on account of some | 
actual parity, or some grace and loftiness of intellectual! exercise, 
which their etherial eyes may discern, as easily as we see the rocket | 
as it mounts. And let the reader who takes up this paper vawit- 
tingly (not the genuine reader, for he wants no such caution) 
beware, for his own sake, how he thinks scornfully of these specula- 
tions ; fur he may be assured, that men, who to his thoughts have 
added thoughts a million fold, have no such contempt for them; 
and that in proportion as he scorns what he thinks below him, he 
has not wisdom for things above. 

It has been put to the modesty of human nature, whether it can 
suppose that there is nothing in the distance of space between one 
planet and another, or between a man standing on the globe and 
the great First Cause. One shudders, on the first notion of the 
thing, at so enormous and black a fancy ; and yet we ought not to do 
so; for there is plenty of space beyond our natural conception of 
the universe; and our whole conception of it may be wrong. Modesty 
and pride have nothing to do with these speculations ; and imagina- 
tion is bound to be as sincere, when it comes to reason, as reason 
itself. But still we can argue but from what we know; and the 
most unbelieving of the ancient sceptics, and the most angelica! of 
the Berkeleians, may meet upon the great central ground of hope 
and possibility, and’believe whatever of good and beauty can touch 
them with emotion. 

At all events, we may still recognize the supernaturalness of nature 
itself; or in other words, the marvellousness that is in one planet as 
well as another, and the love and reverence we ought to have for 
whatsoever is beautiful, and hopeful, and angelical in this our star. 
Love indeed might be content with its own world, and let imagina- 
tion die of bliss at finding it; but that would only be to gather 
heaven under its wings, instead of looking for it above its head; | 
and then it would long to know that other planets were happy, and so 
lift its eyes to them again, | 

If it be asked, why not be certain at once? or why not cultivate a 
disposition to be certain? We answer, because the one is incom- | 
patible with the love of truth, and the other impossible. Certainty | 
too is only good, when accompanied with nothing that is injurious 
or uncharitable. Better to be uncertain, with hope for all, than 
sure of what is to please or to secure ourselves, under conditions 
which it is not good for a just heart to partake. 

All nations have believed in the existence of beings out of the 
pale of their own mode of existence. Ignorance has argued them 
from fear; knowledge from analogy; imagination from everything. 
It is true, they do not follow from any of these premises. It is so 
impossible \to prove them, that if a lover of truth could take any- 
thing for granted, he would conclude that it was not intended he 
should ;—that some endeavour would be cut short, or some final 
advantage prevented, if we exchanged certainty for hope. At the 
same time“it is so delightful to believe in them, that the severest love 
of truth not only allows itself to be led by the hands of children 
into the company of these make-believes of the heart, but is glad to 
know that many things may exist which it is impossible to be sure 
of; and it would shed tears if it could be shut out of the hopes of 
them. Luckily, this is impossible, provided the love of the truth 
be otherwise of a loving nature, and deficient in none of the proper- 
ties of humanity; for imagination itself is a part of man, as well as 
reason and experience; and as long as we are dictators in nothing, 
we have a right to be hopers in everything. 

‘Therefore we confess, for one, that we give full reins to our imagina- 
tion, and let it carry us into what quarters it will, sure (by a certain 
something that love and adversity have taught us) that it can take 
us among no sights that the heart will not know how to enjoy or 
to reconcile,—none dishonourable to deity, or hopeless to man. 

** Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth,” 
says the poet, 

** Both when we sleep and when we wake.” 
We believe it very probable that they do; and that they fill the air 
and the empyrean besides. There is certainly nothing to prove that 
they do not; and our taking an argument of that sort for no more 
than it is worth, gives us a right to estimate it for as much as it is. 
Inexperienced childhood, and finally experienced manhood, meet 
at the same round of the orb of life; and the little one tells its 
stories, and the older one saves it from what is amiss in them; and 
we believe by the privilege of a wise doubt; and look in the young 
eyes that sparkle at us, and begin to think that there need be no 
better argument for hope than hope itself, seeing it is connected 
with all that is healthy and happy, and tends to what the whole 
heart of humanity has an impulse to realize. 

We beg pardon of the reader for detaining him till to-morrow 


from the narratives of Sir Walter Scott. We can only hope, that if , 


he has been tired, he will relish them the more for our tediousnesss. 


Memoirs of Madame Du Barri. 


Translated from the French. By the 
Translator of Vidocq. 


3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co, 
[Third Notice.] 

WE resume the account of the slaves and shabby rogues, to whom 
Madame du Barri introduces us, and upon whom such fine epithets 


| used to be lavished not long ago, of noble, and gallant, and high- 


born. High-born they were; and so are a pack of vultures on th 
5 J ’ e 


mountain-top, who dart upon every piece of carrion in the plain. 

The Duc d’Aiguillon was in favour with our heroine, who calls 
him an “ amiable gentleman ;’’ that is to say, she thought him one 
of her genuine admirers. This amiable gentleman writes thus to 
the common prostitute whom “ Louis the King had set up.” 

“ [ am very unhappy, madame. I had flattered myself, with 
having obtained your confidence, but the obstinate silence which 
you have kept with me has cruelly informed me of my mistake, 
Allow the deep interest with which you have inspired me to offer a 


suggestion. You know nothing of forms, you are unacquainted with 
our usages : you require a friend who shall direct and counsel you, 


Why should you not select a man entirely devoted to you, and as 
equally so as the King, the King whose entire affections you 
possess—and who could refuse them to you? I pause. Nothing 
is more,dangerous than to use a pen, where we have a heart over- 
flowing like mine. Be more gracious towards me. I ask it of you in 
charity; and take no pleasure in driving me to twofold desperation. 
Adien madame, &c. 


Signed, Tuer Duc v’A.” 


Madame du Barri is'delighted with this epistle frum beginning to end, 
and writes a patronizing answer, in which she says she cannot repose 
her confidence in him at once, but directs him to “sce her frequently,” 
and she will encourage him. This answer “ fills the Duc d’ Aiguillon 
with joy.” 

The Prince de Soubise, some days afier, “ did not obtain the same 
success.” Jie set about his prostrations clumsily. He got 
moiselle Guimard, an opera-dancer, to speak in his behalf. 
sieur de Soubise has an interview, and is inconsolable. 

“ Ah! he exclaims, 
completely murdered me. 


nq 
a 


ade- 


Mon- 


Madame,” Guimard has 
I only charged her to offer my services 


your feet, as I do now.” 


* Mademoiselle 


+ 
ray 
al 


to you, and throw myself 

” Rise, Prince.” 

The Prince did not get anything, except the privilege of coming 
to supper. “ He,’ says the authoress, “and all the Rohans (his 
relations) would have lived on my confidence: they would have 
turned it to their gain: they were for the most part sharpers, or 
something a-kin to it, and my name would have been mixed up with 
some dirty transaction.” 

Madame de Marsan is a lady-like addition to this charming family. 
Madame de Marsan, relative of the Prince de Soubise, not being 
able to make her way with di 


* She 


wri, preserved a sort of hateful 
owed,” says Madame, “all sorts 
of ill to be spoken of me without ever repressing 


1 B: 
neutrality towards her. all 


2 
« 


word. She was 


then mute and motionless. She saw me torn to pieces without any 
However, when we were toget 


in a thousand ways, all the time d 


emotion. her, she tried to cajole me 
‘testing me in her heart ; and I, 
who could scarcely endure the sight of her, paid her a like number 
of little aftentions. Thus surrounded by hypocrites, I became one 
We learn to howl in the society of wolves.” 

The Due de la Vauguyon, the devotee, would not be left out of 
Madame du ffe entreated her interest in favour 
of the Jesuits, and said that the high church party and the ladies of 
the royal family would be delighted with her, if she “ favoured those 
worthy fathers.” 

“What! Monsicur !e Duc,” cried I, “ will my Lords the Clergy of 
France, and Mesdames Royale and their suite be favourable to me, 


inyself. 


) aed TOR 
TLS COUPlCcrs. 


if I use my influence with the King in espousing the cause of the 
socicty of Jesus ?” 

“ Certainly, Madame; [Lam authorized to promise. Endeavour 
to re-establish the order, and there will not be one of us but will 
be zealous in supporting you.” 

* * * 


. » 


“Oh! Monsieur le Duc, it is not ina moment that we can give 
a positive answer to such grave matters. I content myself with 
assuring you, that I have for you as much confidence as respect, and 
shouid be very happy to obtain your protection.” 

“My protection! Oh heaven, Madame, you are jesting. 
who should be honoured by your friendship.” 

“rn 


It is I 


The Duke,’”’ says Madame du Barri, “deceived me like a true 
Jesuit as he was, in telling me that Mesdames were well disposed 
towards me; and on my side I cheated him with a promise of 
confidence and friendship which [never bestowed. Ah! again and 
again must I exclaim, What a villainous place is a Court 
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Enter the Comte, afterwards Prince de Montbarray, 2 proper 




















‘ 

powdered specimen of the good old impudence. i [AT AN D MISCELLAN LES. 

“ This gentleman made up in pretentions for what he lacked in : ; ' : 
talent. He was weak, self-important, selfish, fond of women, and a nein ae ete SAYING. 
endeavoured to preserve all the airs of a man of good breeding in Mf a s u8, ome others. 
the midst of the grossest debauchery. He was full of respect for | ' vee sn 
himself and his house, of which in time of need he could cite the | A Gascon said, : I have such a martial air, that when I look in 
whole genealogy. His nomination was a real scandal; no one | the glass I am afraid of myself. 
dreamt of his ever being minister of war. It was one of the thou- (‘* He roared so loud, and looked so wondrous grim, 
sand follies of old Maurepas, whom tbe late King knew well, and His very shadow durst not follow him.’’) 


called the ballad-maker of the council. | Another used to say, “ The sword of a Gascon is the key to the 
“ The comte de Montbarrey, whom] had known at Paris, came to | other world.” 
me one fine day, fully powdered, perfumed, and apparelled. Le 
had a smile on his lip, a loud tone, and an insolent look. He came 
not to ask my friendship, but my obedience. He told me that he 
loved me to distraction, and of course my head must be equaily 
turned towards him. He amused me: I let him run out the full 
length of his line 5 = wanes. _ had a a ake rr wee am, Liserry.—Contemplation is but the beginning, action is the contie 
Monsieur, be seh tetea meted independence is the completion of it; learning 
de Merfort. and study are the means, liberty is the end; and, whatever the old 
philosophers might write or argue on the chief good and happiness 
of man,—while some affirmed it to consist in virtue alone; others, in 
| pleasure and a certain serenity of mind; others, in a competence of 
external advantages, together with a virtuous course of life,—it will 
| be found after all, that, without a generous and perfect liberty, there 
pretended Madame du Barri is still Mademoiselle Lange, unmarried, | cannot be a shadow of happiness among men. In this uncertain 
and an adventuress, She hastens to marry Count Guillaume du | State of human nature, liberty is our chicf, our only consolation ; 
r ; : penny ' Rte without it the palace of a king has no allurements, and with ita 
Barri, brother to Count Jean ; and the Duchess de Grammont and | 4.7. “ah Beg nee T —S -. : Baie See 
7 s ‘ gps : . _ desert or a forest have superior charms; nor are examples wanting 
her other enemies, hearing that there is a bond fide parish-register | of Joarned men, whatever may’be insinuated against them by the 
in the case, are ready to bite their hands off. malevolent or envious, who, on great occasions of trial, have 
“ Comte Guillaume was poor, talented, and ambitious ; he liked proved themselves true friends to the rights of their fellow-citizens, 
high living, and would have sold himself to the devil for riches. | and have been ready in extremity to assert them even in the field, 
He was happy in marrying me, Comte Jean would not have ven- | where they would have acted, as it was said of Caesar, with the same 
tured such a proposal to his other brother, the Comte d’Hargicourt, vigor with which they wrote.—An Oration intended to have been spo- 
who had much good sense and great notions of propriety, and who | ken in the Theatre at Oxford on the 9th of July 1773, by a Member 
at Versailles was called the Aonnéte homme; a distinction not over | ef the University— {It was the composition of the gifted and 
flattering to his two brothers. enlightened Sir William Jones, but for some reason or other, is not 
“ The same evening the whole family arrived, and was presented to inserted in the collected edition of his works. 
me the next day. My two future sisters-in-law frightened me at Unmsretias AND Vanity.—The use of umbrellas in this country 
first with their provincial manners and southern accent ; but, after a | is not older than the time of Dr Johnson. When Jonas Hanway, 
few minutes, | found that the Gascon pronunciation had many | who introduced them, first made his appearance with one in the 
charms with it. Mesdemoiselles du Barri were not handsome but | streets, he was hooted at. Reformers have been accused of vanity ; 
agreeable. One was called Isabelle, whom they had nicknamed | but it may with more certainty be predicated of the opponents of 
Bischi; the other’s name was Fanchon, and her name had been | reform, Everything which differs from themselves appears ridicu- 
( lous to the vulgar, with the exception of the imposing vulgarity of 


STATESMEN.—So far as I, in wandering about the world, have 
been able to observe, statesmen are accustomed to forbid, to hinder, 
to refuse; but very rarely to invite, to further, to reward. They 
let all things go along till some mischief happens; then they get 
_ into a rage, and lay about them.—Goethe. 


“She was one of the gambling ladies, and at her house I had for- 
merly met the Chevalier de Montbarrey. My reply confounded 
him : he saw that he had gone the wrong way to work with me ; and, 
raising the siege, he left me excessively embarrassed.” 

Le Bel, the valet-de-chambre, gets frightened at hearing that the 


abbreviated to Chon. The latter had much talent, and even brought 
to Versailles with her an instinctive spirit of diplomacy which | power. 
would have done honour to a practised courtier. She would have | 
been thought simple, unsophisticated, and yet was full of plot and 
cunning. I was soon much pleased with her, and the King was 


Love’s Macic—Passion For AN Actress.—For hours he would 
stand by the sooty light-frame, inhaling the vapour of tallow lamps, 
: “ : looking out at his mistress; and when she returned and cast a 
equally so. He was much amused at hearing her talk patois — kindly glance upon him, he could feel himself lost in extacy, and 
vincially ), or recite the verses of one Goudouli, a poet ot Languedoc. houvh close upon laths and bare spars, he seemed . ‘ 

H i ke | 2 his k 1 alt “ee OE though close upon laths a e spars, he seemed transported into 

> use ake her ) tis knees; and : igh she hi ates Whe stu hoe ar a eat a 
coe aang pra nay ae “meshes Soe Bee : hild paradise. The stuffed bunches of wool denominated lambs, the 
ssa a on ye aes Ki sails it; cane. waterfalls of tin, the paper roses, the one-sided huts of straw, 

ut what most particularly diverted the King, was caling MY" awoke in him fair poetic visions of a pastoral world. Nay, the 
sister-in-law by her nickname; Petite Chon, grande Chon he was very dancing girls, ugly as they were when seen at hand, did 
ES. Tee a Ee si. cil 5 ican WV ai > ’ j 2 OT ee oa ae ae 
always ae oe oes. there, come here. Louis XV. did the | jog always inspire him with disgust ; they trod the same floor with 
same with his own daughters: he had amongst them)a Loque, a) yariana. So true is it that love, which alone can give their full 

. %: aie <4 —- a ae Fae ene aVac ald. : i > 

“ Mle, a Chiff, and they were the ladics Victoire, Adélaide, and Charm to rose-bowers, myrtle-groves, and moonshine, can also com- 
Sophia, whom _ he thus clegantly a 1 s0 soon saw the municate, even to shavings of wood and paper-clippings, the aspect 
taste of the King for nicknames: that 1 gave him one, it was) of animated nature. It is so strong a spice, that tasteless or even 
Lafrance. So far from being angry with me, he laughed to tears 





: : je nauseous soups are by it rendered palatable.— Goethe, 
every time that [called him so. 

Thus the name of a whole people served for a nick-name to a ab ed we 
silly sensualist. Louis XV was La France; and he laughed till | TO A LADY WHO WISHED TO SEE HIM, 
the tears came into his eyes at the idea of so just an appellation Oe EE ee 
becoming a pleasantry in the mouth of his mistress. It was not — _ -_ — ya a mes ae 
that he thought the name inapplicable. Quite the contrary. He a padh-cnpannag.-epptbgemce chee cometh 


a + ; Si m’a vue noir, et par la barbe gris, 
thought that he summed up in his person the rights of the whole Mais pour cela ne suis moins en sa grace. 
nation, and he delighted to see this new proof of their slavery in | O gentil cueur, Nymphe de bonne race, 
the levity with which they were treated by his courtesan. Raison avez: car ce corps ja grison 

P | Ce n’est pas moy, ce n’est que ma prison. 
——= - : Et aux escrits dont lecture vous feistes, 


. . : — Vostre il (a parler par rais 
{We do not vouch for the truth of the following story respecting | A ganesh ag as oe Sesecec dl ee on 
this delightful comedian. We found it in an old book that we picked | I *) q pallet 


up ata stall. But it is amusing.} —— Soe ee —s 
Bannister.—Bannister was designed for the profession of a ee ee ae ee ae ee 
painter, and studied at the Royal Academy for some time with And wish’d to see my face ; 
great assiduity. His father, to encourage him, always presented a | Grey was my beard, and dark my looks; 
shilling for every new piece he produced, which were mortly heads ; 
and whenever Jack was in want of money, he retouched one of his | 
old drawings, knowing that his father’s discrimination was not the 
most acute. One evening, being in want of a small sum, he made a 
few alterations in an old head, and carried it to the theatre, in hopes 
of the usual douceur—to his father who was in waiting to go on the 
stage: he pointed out various beauties, but without receiving the 
gratuity ;—he repeated his observations three or four times, but still 
without effect, until he was obliged to come to the point, by beg- Dail dear 
ging the loan of a shilling, and his father somewhat warmly replied, ee 
“ Why demme, you are just like an ordinary--come when you will, And saw me better there in truth, 
it’s a shilling a head.’—Dramatie Biography. Than through the mists of age. 


They lost me not her grace. 


O gentle heart, O noble brow, 
Full rightly didst thou see ; 
For this poor body, failing now, 

{s but my jail, not me. 


| 
| 
| 
| Those eyes of thine found hope, and youth, 
} 


ane 


: 
: 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





Haymarket. 
Wuetner it was owing to the piece itself, or to the excitement of 
Miss Paton’s appearance the night before, or to the ample and 
sleep-inviting room which we found in the boxes, and which we 
shall certainly not find to night at the Beggars’? Opera, we cannot 
say; but as play-goers, we are subject to the vicissitudes 
incidental to dpaiee, and we are obliged to confess that 
we have little to say of The Recontre ; or Love will find out the 
Way, which we saw last evening, having fairly caught ourselves 


napping on a delicious bed, consisting of three benches the wrong | 


way ;—like angel’s benches, we suppose,—“ few and far between.” 
he piece does not seem destitute of pleasantry; but it has a 
most gratuitous plot, and a very resolute set of mistake-makers, 
who insist upon not understanding one another. Jt is one of those 
productions. of which we hardly know how they survive, concluding 
that they must have got over the first night with difficulty, and 
that the unsuspecting audiences afterwards suppose they did well, 
and so believe they like them. All we made out was, 
that a lady is resolved to make an impression on a Colonel, that 
there are mystifications manifold and perplexed, and that an old 


gentleman who has a theory against duels, naturally begins to | 


doubt the feasibility of it on being threatened with a kicking 
round his park, which is a circuit of three miles. There was a 


were good-natured‘ and so we all sat, occasionally laughing, 


by , ms , p . , ’ - 4 re rf * e 
sometimes yawning, and always wondering what o’clock it was. | is evidently one that has a right to be heard. 


During our dozing propensities, somebody on the stage would say, 
“ Well, d—me if ever I saw anything like this!” or “ Why, you 
infernal scoundrel !” or “ What-the-devil is all this ?’—and then 
we woke up, and there was a laugh to join in: for “ What-the-devil” 
is a never-failing recipe for a joke, especially if a proper division be 
made between the words, and an impartial emphasis laid upon each. 

To-morrow we shall make our report upon Miss Paton in Polly 
and Rovalana, which she performs this evening. 


VINDICATION OF THE VAMPIRE, 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—Excuse me if [I presume to differ from your article on 


the Vampire, which appears in the Tatler of this morning. You 
condemn the music as being “ disjointed and unmeaning.” The 


voice with which one’s ears were assailed at the Adelphi last even- 
ing, ras certainly “ disjointed and unmeaning :” but is it just to 
condemn a composer because a parcel of soulless men and women 
conspire to murder his music ?—In the first place, on account of the 





ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI) 
This Evening (12th time) anew Musical Drama called 


THE IRISH GIRL! 

The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Havevy. 
Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY. Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 

Lord Kilmore, MrF. MATTHEWS, 

Sir Leinster Leybrooke, Mr T, MILLAR, 

O'Rourke, Mr B. HILL, Jarvis, Mr SALTER. 


After which, (28th time) a Grand Romantic Opera, called 


DER VAMPYR. 
Freely translated from the!German of Wilhelm Aug. Woblbruck, and 
adapted to the Music of Heinrich Marschner. 
The whole of the Music arranged by Mr Hawes, who will preside at the 
Piano-forte. 
Characters in the Introduction. 
Ianthe, (Daughter of Yanitza) Miss FERGUSON, 
Eblis, (the Prince of Evil) Mr O. SMITH, 
Der Vampyr, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 
Alexis Zeriny, (a Hungarian Officer) Mr T. MILLAR, 
Yanitza, Mr F. MATTHEWS, ~=Mareo, Mr IRWIN 
[A Month is presumed to elapse between the Introduction and the 
First Act.] 
Characters in the Opera. 
Henrika, (Baron Kassova’s Daughter) Miss BETTS, 
Suzi Boro, Mrs C. JONES, Liska, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Connt Mavrocordo, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 
Baron Kassova, Mr THORNE, Alexis Zeriny, Mr T. MILLAR, 
Wenzel, (the Baron’s Heiduk) Mr J. BLAND, 
Franz Boro, Mr. G. PENSON, Stephen Sarko, Mr J. RUSSELL. 


To conclnde with (23d time) a Musical Drama called 
THE SKELETON LOVER! 
Constance, (Daughter of the Baron Von Glowenstein) Miss H. CAWSE, 
Peretta, (Niece to Elzevir) Mrs KEELEY, 

The Baroness Von Glowenstein, Mrs C. JONES, 
Clotilda, (Atteudant on Constance) Mrs EAST. 
Count Rudolph, (the Lover) Mr O. SMITH, 
Hans Bobbs, (his Valet) Mr KEELEY, 
Baron Von Glowenstein, Mr BARTLEY, 
Ebert, (Rival to Count Rudolph) Mr HUNT, 
Balthazar Elzevir, (an aged Bookseller) Mr W. BENNETT. 








To-morrow, The Irish. Girl; The Fostér-Brothers ; ‘¢ Wanted, a Gover- 
nese ;”” and The Spring Lock. 








TAT LER. 








orchestra being composed of substitutes,* (the regular players being, 
I suppose, engaged at Worcester) the overture was played disgrace. 
fully—the presto movement went like a match against time; each 
performer seemed endeavouring to get to the last bar before his 
his fellows; and to crown the whole, the leader (not Wagstaff) 
played the last half dozen bars (key-note and all!!) at least a quar. 
ter of a note too sharp. Then came that beautiful duet, which 
should have been sung by Mr Puituips, but which was murdered 
(with the assistance of the band) by Miss Fercuson—mind there 
is no sex in music. The former played too loud, and the latter 
sang in a whisper—perhaps this was an advantage, and the few 


| notes which I did hear were miserably out of tune—the accompa- 


niments drowned all;—the subject, which should of course be promi- 
nent, was lost;—no wonder you complain of the absence of melody! 

The scena sung by Miss Betts in the opening of Act 2 formed 
a refreshing contrast ; she executed some very difficult divisions to 
admiration, and sung (to my untutored ear) faultlessly in tune, 
Next followed a trio, which was tolerably executed by the singers, 
and to which there is a very difficult flute (obligato) accompaniment 
composed of triplets, the first note of each (excuse the bull) beinga 
rest—it was managed capitally by the flute player. The beautiful 
unison on the words, “ Rememberest thou thine oath ?” written for 


| the Vampire and the bass trombone, was spoiled by the trifling cir- 


cumstance of the trombone playing false notes! 
But I waste your valuable time by conjuring up the ghost of the 
musical murder of last evening. So I conclude by humbly submit- 


| ting my opinion, that your strictures should have been levelled 


cs oY . | against the performance, and not the Opera, 
certain air of good-nature however throughout; the audience | 


Mandeville. Mr PERKINS, 


! 


Lam, Sir, your’s in has te, AN AMATEUR, 
[We insert with pleasure the above letter, the author of which 
We have no preju- 
dice in favour of our opinion. On the contrary, it would be a grati- 
fication to us, on asecond hearing of the Opera, to think we 
have been wrong; though we still greatly fear, that the pretensions 
of a certain class of German composers, however scientific, will be 
found wanting on the side of genius.) 
* I wish, Mr Editor, you would make one of your dead sets at this 
practice.—Good musicians get hired at the Theatres, take their salaries, play 


| or not play; and if the latter be the case they send people to fill their places, 


| Miss Biffin, 


| who are incompetent, 


| accompanied it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
The Editor is particularly gratified with the letter he has received on the 
subject of Bernard's Retrospections. If he has done the book any service, 
it is only a return for the great pleasure it afforded him, and the use it has 
been of to his own pages. 
W.H.N. alludes to some communication which we do not find in his 
envelope. 
J.K.; G. A.A. B.; and B. N.E.C. K. are received. 
The Editor is much obliged by the letter of Mr. T., and the book which 








HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
This Evening, a Comic Piece (in One Act), called 
POPPING THE QUESTION. . 
Mrs GLOVER, Bobbin, Mrs HUMBY, 
Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Miss Winterblossom, Mrs TAYLEURE. 


Mr Primrose, Mr W.FARREN, 
Henry Thornton, Mr COOKE. 


After which 
THE BEGGARS’ OPERA. 
Polly, Miss PATON, Lucy, Mrs HUMBY. 
Jenny Diver, Mrs W. JOHNSON, Sukey Tawdry, Mrs GALLOT. 
Mrs Peachum, Mrs TAYLEURE 
Peachum, Mr W. FARREN, 
Mr WILLIAMS, Filch, Mr WEBSTER, 
Captain Macheath, Mr HORN, 
Mat o’the Mint, MrGALLOTT, Ben Budge, Mr C. MORRIS, 
Jemmy Twitcher, ir COATES, Wat Dreary, Mr COOKE, 
In Act III. A Hornpipe in Fetters, by Mr B. Barnett. 


To which will be added, the Farce of 
THE SULTAN. 
Roxalana, Miss PATON, who wi, __troduce 
‘© Oh! No, we never mention Him,” and ‘* Lo! e the gentle Lark.” 
Elmira, Mrs ASHTON, Ismena, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Mr THOMPSON, Osmyn, Mr WEBSTER. 


To conclude with (25th time) a Farce, in Two Acts, called 
A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 
The Music composed by C. F. Horn. 
Barouess Lonisburg, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, 
Catherine, Mrs HU MBY, 
Augusta Polinsky, Miss MORDAUNT, 


Lockit, 


Solyman, 


Villagers, Mesdames Gallot, Coveney, Barnett, E. Barnett, Johnson, 





{ 


Lodge, &c. 
Ferdinand Lonisburg, Mr VINING, 
Gustavus Gundershoff, MrWEBSTER, . Paul Parchwitz, MrWILLIAMS, 





To-morrow, Ambition; or Marie Mignot; Separati n and Reparation ; 
and High Life Below Stairs. 











Published by Onwuyn (to whom all books, parcels, and communications 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street, Strand; sold by 
Hewarp, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge; J. Cuappei, 98 Royal 
Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. Herwene, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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